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VALUE AND INTEREST 


T is often said that value is a function of interest, and definable 
I in terms of it. Man on this view is an animal living in a 
physical and social environment with wants and needs which he 
attempts to satisfy by dealing with the environmental situations 
which confront him, and which he can partially control. His life 
is an alternation between tension and release, dissatisfaction and 
satisfaction; action is the attempt to get from the first to the 
second. Since he is social and intelligent, his needs are shaped, 
directed, and organized by social influences and his own reflection, 
as well as by the general physical environment. An interest may 
be defined as an active attitude on the part of the human organism, 
involving a factor of judgment, and directed at the acquisition, 
continued possession, enjoyment, or use of some object, which 
thereby acquires value. The object may also be said to be a value, 
so long as it is remembered that the expression is elliptical since it 
leaves out the defining property of value, the fact that someone 
takes an interest in the thing valued. 

This is the dominant value philosophy of our time. It is so 
influential that not only is it usually accepted without argument, 
but even the premises on which it rests are assumed without 
explicit statement. The formulations, of which there are many, 
are left to professional philosophers. It is said to be character- 
istic of our scientific civilization, and the claim must be granted. 
However, our civilization is capitalistic, individualistic, democratic, 
and largely protestant, as well as scientific, and some of these traits 
are under fire today. Moreover, it is a remarkable fact that the 
defenders of the interest theory are very often the most vociferous 
in their attacks on other elements of the culture, or some forms of 
them. 

This raises an important and interesting question: Are our 
cultural traits all expressions of a single attitude, or is their com- 
bination merely an historical accident? There are two answers. 
The philosophers of interest say that our present conceptions of 
science as the method of prediction and control, and of its place 
in human life, bear no essential relation to the rest of the culture, 
with two exceptions. It is true, first, that certain conditions such 
as relative freedom of thought and expression in the western 
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world helped bring modern science to birth; and, second, that some 
of our institutions, such as political democracy, are themselves 
partly infused with the scientific spirit. But they maintain that, 
apart from these considerations, our difficulties are due to a failure 
to apply science widely enough to the problems of the modern 
world. And they hold that the weaknesses of such phenomena as 
capitalism and individualism, if not the phenomena themselves, 
can be eliminated by the extension of science to economic, political, 
and value spheres. This view does not accord very well with what 
we know about the internal coherence of cultures. As a matter of 
fact, the interest theory itself, which is a kind of streamlined 
utilitarianism, expresses a piecemeal, profit and loss economy and 
other ideas as well, as much as it does predictive science. 

The other answer, assumed in the following argument, is that 
if there is something seriously wrong with our society, the trouble 
lies in the entire attitude at its foundation; and if such traits as 
capitalism, individualism, and protestantism are partly at fault, 
then there is also something wrong with our conception of science 
and its réle in experience. Our whole conception of what science 
is, and its relation to other institutions, requires reéxamination. 
And it is the philosophers whose views call for scrutiny, rather 
than the scientists, whose opinions on this matter have been largely 
influenced by them. 

The interest theory of value is one instance of this whole 
problem, and of the misconceptions which arise from approaching 
it without due thought. Its basic error lies in inverting the actual 
relation between the concepts involved. Interest depends on value, 
rather than value on interest, so far as there is a dependence. The 
basis of value is the total value situation, not a single interest of 
a single valuer in that situation; and, consequently, to understand 
value, we must start from the total situation, which determines 
the goodness or badness of its components, instead of from a 
number of partial goods, which are combined to form the largest 
sum that is possible of attainment. 

The first premise of the interest theory is that the study of value 
must begin with an examination of the process of valuing, not with 
a search for standards supposedly independent of the process. 
Instead of asking, What is value? we must begin by asking, What 
is the process of evaluation? Behind the premise lies a postulate: 
the satisfaction of interests is good. 

It is true that value on the one hand, valuation and existence 
on the other, are related. A value which was not experienced, 
apprehended, aimed at, somehow related to choice and action, would 
be no value at all. But it does not follow from this that either 
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the criterion of value used, or the value of the object, depends 
on the evaluation. To understand the situation we need to answer 
two questions: (1) What is valued? and (2) How is it valued? 
In the judgment and pursuit of values, something is asserted or 
believed to possess value, and the attitude is held on the basis of 
some idea or standard of value, formulated or implicit. Now the 
interest theory has its own answers to these two questions. It 
takes the value object to be a thing, though with certain reservations 
and refinements. And it takes the standard to be the maximum 
satisfaction of interests. Let us examine the answers in the order 
stated. 


I. THe OBJECT oF VALUE 


The act of valuing is transitive, directed on something beyond 
itself. Any adequate account of valuation must include a reference 
to this terminus, the object of value. The interest theory agrees. 
It holds that we are interested in and value objects which, through 
our interactions with them, become sources of satisfaction. The 
difficulty in this position can be simply stated. 

If value depends directly upon interest, in such a way that the 
two always vary together, valuing will not have a real object. For 
then, although interest and its object are said to be distinct, yet it 
will necessarily be false to say that interest changes while value 
remains the same, or conversely ; whenever interest changes, value 
must change too, being dependent on it. If valuing has a genuine 
object, it must be possible to misvalue it, just as in knowing one 
may be in error about the object of inquiry. But misvaluation is 
impossible on this theory, for valuing implies the presence of 
something objectively invariant through the process of valuation, 
whether this be correct or mistaken ; and that is just what is lacking 
here. 

The answer of the interest theory is clear. Value itself depends 
solely on interest. But satisfaction depends not only on interest 
in the subject, but in addition on certain qualities in the object, 
of whose existence the subject may or may not be aware. So that 
while a vacation in the mountains, the future of international 
relations, or a big dinner acquire value for the individual who 
develops a keen interest in them, he may well be mistaken about 
the satisfaction he will derive from any one of them, for his judg- 
ments of value may be erroneous. He may think the vacation will 
rest him, whereas in fact it will only cause him to worry about how 
his affairs are being conducted in his absence. Thus there is an 
object wherever there is value; but value is a relational fact, and in 
order for the object to acquire value, it must enter into the necessary 
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relation. A thing may be valuable, however, without being actually 
valued at the moment, says the theory. 

For instance, my strength is valuable to me when I am not 
exerting it, music I like when I am not hearing or thinking of it, 
money in my pocket when I am not spending it. For these things 
are valued in the sense that there is in me a tendency toward their 
use, latent but actual, which will become effective under appro- 
priate circumstances, a tendency derived for the most part from 
past experience. If two men are walking and there is music in 
the distance, the one who is musical will hear and be distracted 
by it, while the other who is unmusical will not be conscious of it, 
or, if he is, will not distinguish it from the sound of passing 
trucks—it will be just another noise in the background to him. 
The former values music, the latter does not, although most of 
their behavior is not affected by the difference, so far as we can see. 
But the man who values music does not merely listen when he 
happens to hear it; he would also go where he could hear it played 
if he was in the mood, or would perhaps hum it to himself—he 
would be actively disposed toward music. A thing is valuable, 
although not actually valued at the moment, when some, but not all, 
of the conditions for value as a realized fact are fulfilled. 

In other words, there is a factor of potentiality in value, and no 
theory which omitted it would even be plausible. For to say that 
food is valuable only while I am hungry, my automobile when I want 
to drive it, and music when I feel like listening to it would mean, 
if the reduction of the potential to the actual were carried to the 
end, the narrowing of value to the immediate present. It would 
then be impossible to explain why people put food on the pantry 
shelf, keep cars in garages, or record music. These things are valu- 
able because they are able to satisfy as yet nonexistent wants, not 
because they are wanted at the time. They are valued because 
they are valuable, rather than conversely. It is true that they are 
also actually valued in the present, for their possession gives im- 
mediate satisfaction to such needs as those for security and prestige. 
But this does not alter the fact that they are also held for future 
reference. And on the interest theory these immediate satis- 
factions themselves are interpreted largely in terms of the future. 
Security is the possession of goods which will satisfy future 
interests if they arise; I am secure when I have at my disposal the 
means to go somewhere in a hurry if I should wish to do so, to fill 
my stomach if I should become hungry. Here the actual itself 
reduces largely to the potential. And it must, so far as valuing 
includes an element of judgment, for the latter is, on this theory, 
a prediction of future consequences. 
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To what extent is the factor of potentiality to be admitted? 
Valuable means able to be valued. But it also means in common 
usage worthy of being valued; so it would seem that a thing which 
has not yet been valued, as well as one which has been but is not 
actually valued at the moment, should be called valuable. There 
are things which, if interest were directed on them, would be accepted 
as values, and others which ought to be so accepted, though they 
might be regarded with indifference by some. Just as things are 
objective and knowable before they are known, so they are objective 
and valuable before they are valued. 

This suggestion, however, is rejected by philosophers of interest, 
on the ground that it covertly brings back the normative factor 
which they have taken so much trouble to exclude: a standard 
which lies outside the process of valuing, and is imposed upon it. 
For it implies that an individual may have ‘‘real’’ interests which 
are different from and in conflict with his actual interests, that he 
‘‘ought’’ to take an interest in things which he does not in fact 
want. This, they say, is only a disguised form of supernaturalism. 
If the individual finds something uninteresting, it is not valuable 
to him, just as is the case before he comes upon it in the first place. 
It is true, of course, that valuing depends on properties in the to- 
be-valued object, as well as on conditions in the valuer; the two are 
correlative. But until interest arises, the term ‘‘valuable’’ denotes 
a mere possibility. 

This position is based on the contention that things which are 
valued need have no value property in common other than that 
of arousing an interest. Apart from this they may differ in every 
respect, whether they actually do so or not. For you can not safely 
put the defining characteristic of value in two different places; it 
has got to be either in interest or in things. If you try to put it 
in both, you will end by making one the standard for the other, or 
else land in all the difficulties of dualism. In other words, and to 
state an important tautology, an interest theory must be based on 

interest. 

Here, then, are two propositions which are characteristic of the 
interest theory in its developed form: 


Anything can be a value. It is false that there is anything 
such that no one can value it. 

Nothing must be a value. It is false that there is anything 
such that everyone must value it. 


These are modal propositions, and introduce the concepts of 
possibility and necessity into the theory. It may be that in fact 
there are things which every human being values positively ; indeed, 
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this is obviously the case, since human organisms, and therefore 
human needs, are similar in many ways. Also, there are things 
which no human being values positively, for the same reason. 
Nevertheless, if all value objects share any intrinsic properties, and 
if all people share any values, these are contingent facts and not 
valuational necessities, in the last analysis. It is true that every 
human being eats and breathes, and demonstrates by the fact of 
living that food and air are goods for him. And when this is 
pointed out to him, he shows that he values such things in the 
fullest sense, by choosing to go on living. The same is true of 
such normally unconscious and non-voluntary processes as digestion. 
But a pessimist may reject the necessities of life, and prove the 
reality of his values by suicide; and others may sacrifice their lives 
for a cause or for another individual, thereby proving that there 
are things they value more highly than their own skins; while still 
others show by their actions that they are indifferent to things that 
are normally objects of interest. 

So there is nothing that must be a value, even if there are 
often things that are in fact universally valued. And anything 
can be a value: name any property you like, and it is possible that 
a man may be found who is striving for something that embodies 
it, even though it may cost him health, friends, or life itself. If 
value were defined in terms of intrinsic properties, this would not 
be so, for anything that did not exemplify those properties could 
not be a value. But, in fact, the only thing values must have in 
common is being an object of interest. This is the reason why it is 
incompatible with the theory to hold that an object in which no 
one as yet takes an interest is valuable; for such a statement would 
imply a contradiction, since valuable means ‘‘an object of interest,’’ 
while the object in question is ‘‘not an object of interest.’’ 

But this argument cuts both ways. There are as many different 
ways for people to be interested as there are for things to be good 
or bad. And there is no more reason for thinking that acts of 
experiencing have value qualities in common than there is for 
thinking that their objects do. All acts, it is true, contain elements 
of dissatisfaction and satisfaction, in the sense of tension and 
release. But merely mechanical release of tension or expression 
of impulse, assuming that there is such a thing as sheer impulse 
in human behavior, does not constitute value in the proper sense of 
the term, for it does not involve preference. Moreover, there are 
many different kinds of impulse, and the fact that their satisfac- 
tions are all releases of tension does not make them satisfactions of 
the same kind. If we add an intellectual factor to impulse the 
situation is not changed. We are not always interested in things 
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for the same reasons. All value judgments are predictions on the 
interest theory, and prediction is neutral, simply asserting the 
probability of an event on certain assumptions and conditions. If 
the diversity of things precludes the attribution of a common value 
quality to them, then the diversity of interests rules out a similar 
attribution, with equally good reason. The qualities common to 
acts of experience are all neutral traits such as immediacy, tension, 
unity, and change, just as is the case with their objects. 

The implication of this theory is that the term ‘‘value’’ applies 
to everything men experience. For man, as a biological being, 
assumes an active attitude, positive or negative, and practical or 
theoretical, toward everything he comes in contact with. To be 
alive is to be interested. The conjunction of any possible attitude 
with any conceivable object gives rise to value. So the term, in 
covering everything, tells us nothing. 

The position is so far-fetched that no one would ever have 
believed it at all, except as a last resort. The general line of 
reasoning that led to it is something like this: An analysis of human 
conduct shows that people have many interests, directed on a 
great assortment of objects. They are absorbed in friends, horse 
racing, mathematics, children, fighting, the accumulation of wealth, 
worship, art, and a vast number of other things. It is impossible 
to find any value property that these all have in common. The 
leading candidate is the simple quality of goodness, but an exami- 
nation of the things men value fails to disclose it, let alone any- 
thing more complex. The common characteristics things exhibit, 
such as unity, complexity, and temporal duration, just because they 
are universally present, fail to explain why men prefer some things 
to others, and so are irrelevant to the problem. But the term 
‘‘value’’ is not an empty word; it refers to something. Therefore 
since its referent is not to be found in the sphere of objects, it must 
lie in the process of experiencing them, in the activity of interest. 

The position is completely subjective. Anything can be a value 
only if interest rather than need is the condition. For this term 
at once introduces an objective factor which that lacks: I may be 
interested in something I do not need, which in fact would harm 
me instead of satisfying a genuine need of my nature; but interest 
does not tell me that. Interest does not even require an object, 
in any sense that limits the denotation of the word, for a 
pathological individual may be preoccupied with something his 
own distorted imagination has invented, and which exists nowhere 
else. It need not even have the objectivity characteristic of con- 
sistent imagination, unless interest is first given the consistency 
of persisting habit or purpose. 
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This entire discussion, however, may be said to be in one sense 
artificial and irrelevant to the problem, for most actual valuations 
are comparative. Whether the existence of separate interests, 
objects, and values is accepted or not, most if not all actual valu- 
ation is complex, occurring in a situation which contains various 
component interests and objects, and involving a standard by 
which these are compared as to worth. And because the interests 
often conflict, the standard can not be applied to each one in turn, 
and regardless of the others. We can not say that this is good, 
and then that the other is good; for often if this is good, the other 
must be bad. It is not really the separate interest and object that 
is good or bad at all, for both are abstractions from a single ac- 
tivity. We do have different interests, of course, in the sense 
that there are tendencies in us toward the pursuit of various aims; 
but they must be harmonized. Perhaps we may go even further, 
and say that it is a single, complex object engaging a number of 
these tendencies, and all of our present energy, that is good or bad, 
while interests are compared with each other only indirectly, as they 
contribute to or weaken a total activity directed toward an object 
that meets the standard, or approximates it. In any case, a value 
object exists only in terms of a criterion of value. The first 
question can be answered only in connection with the second. 


II. THe STANDARD OF VALUE 


In the definition of standards, as in everything else, men differ 
over the relative importance of unity and plurality. This differ- 
ence of attitude gives rise to two value criteria, which may be 
called the principle of efficiency and the principle of sufficiency. 
Broadly speaking, the first is an extensional concept, the second 
intensional. 

The principle of efficiency is the ideal of the maximum 
satisfaction of interests. It starts with the assumption of 
many different and often competing interests, both within the 
individual and among the various members of societey. It holds 
that intelligent action aims at the greatest satisfaction possible 
at the expense of the least dissatisfaction, the greatest profit at the 
least cost. It recognizes that the attainment of satisfaction often 
depends on an initial sacrifice for the sake of ultimate gain; in 
other words, that there is a separation of unpleasant means and 
pleasant ends, which must be accepted and made the best of. 
And while it holds that adjustments can sometimes be made, so 
that all parties to a disagreement may get their due, it sees that this 
is not always possible, and that in such cases the minority must 
bow to the majority. The search for maximum value is governed 
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by both extensive and intensive rules of choice. The intense in- 
terest is more desirable than the weak, and the more inclusive is 
better than the narrower; and somehow intensity and inclusiveness 
must be combined in the best proportions. 

This idea has a long and distinguished history. It derives 
from certain psychological theories about units of experience, com- 
bined with a doctrine of rational calculation. Its adherents have 
called themselves empiricists, for in a world filled with a jumble 
of good and bad things, the practical problem is how to use knowl- 
edge gained from experience to get as many of the good and avoid 
as many of the bad as we can. It has been accepted and elaborated 
by most of those who have attempted a science of value, for pre- 
diction and measurement are parts of scientific method. It is also 
claimed by liberals, on the ground that no one has yet found any 
method for the peaceful resolution of human conflicts as workable 
as the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The principle of sufficiency takes harmony, organization, and 
unity to be the qualities of experience and existence that are 
desirable. So far as these qualities are realized, experience is self- 
sufficient and complete. If they were ever completely realized, 
the contrast between means and ends would be overcome, for 
ideally each element in the totality contributes something posi- 
tively and intrinsically valuable, each is both end and means. 
Compromise, and the sacrifice of the minority to the majority, 
would be eliminated too—for sufficiency may belong to a social 
situation as well as to individual experience. Instead of elements 
competing among themselves each, whether interest, person, or 
group, strives for the realization of the same unified pattern; each 
has the same objective. This is a concept of good which is appli- 
cable to each practical situation and value problem as it arises. 
And situations are called good or bad, more or less good, as they 
approximate or diverge from the norm. . 

Sufficiency too is an ancient concept, and it has been formulated 
from time to time in a variety of ways. It has appeared as the 
logical principle of consistency, as the esthetic ideal of harmony, 
as the concept of form. It is now most familiar through such terms 
as configuration and pattern, widely used in the social sciences. 
It has a basis in biology: the organism, when striving for an end, 
is out of adjustment with its environment, in a state of tension 
and disequilibrium; and it seeks adjustment, adaptation, equili- 
’ brium. The want which moves it is relative to a specific situation, 
as is its satisfaction. The satisfaction belongs to the whole or- 
ganism, which means that its activities, expressing impulses and 
needs, must be organized into a pattern; it is satisfied as a whole 
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because it acts in the same way. This type of situation might be 
called the biological present, and it suggests the idea of sufficiency. 
The human value situation, however, includes reflection, which is 
necessary for ethical choice. When this occurs, there exists the 
active or practical present of the valuer, and the potentiality of a 
sufficient whole. 

This comparison suggests fairly well the extent to which the 
two concepts conflict and support one another. They conflict 
if both are taken as standards; but when one is chosen, the other 
is indispensable as a subsidiary. For if the aim is the largest 
possible aggregate of satisfactions, one of the best ways of in- 
creasing the total is to organize the units, in order to avoid con- 
flicts. Also, system and harmony are satisfying in themselves, 
and so contribute additional units. On the other side, efficiency 
contributes to wholeness, for a whole has parts, and in constructing 
it their number, variety, intensity, and other attributes must be 
considered, if the whole is to be satisfying. In a world of plurality, 
scarcity, and change, foresight and calculation are essential, unless 
we are willing to live by impulse, faith, or habit alone, without 
rational effort. , 

And yet both can not be guides to action, for they lead to 
different consequences. Pattern must be realized in the present. 
That does not make it a static and solely structural principle, for 
it is an end that must be worked for, is seldom completely attained, 
and has a different content in each present. And of course it has 
a temporal span, which may be somewhat extended. But the span 
must be limited, or else the unity is lost, just as the performance 
of a piece of music may last for many minutes, but not too long 
without ceasing to be really one work to the hearer. A valuational 
whole must be realized as a unit, in a practical or valuational 
present. A maximum, on the other hand, is cumulative. It is 
realized in the long run, and each experience adds to it. It may 
be asked, How long is a long run—tomorrow, next year, a lifetime, 
or the whole course of history? and everyone has the right to give 
his own answer. But if efficiency is the only consideration, the 
answer must be given solely on the basis of taste and probability. 
Deciding the best length for a practical long run is a delicate matter 
at best; it is always possible that a longer or shorter stretch would 
have been a better choice. This is a matter of prediction, or of 
guesswork. But the individual who wants the maximum, if he is 
consistent, must never be influenced in his willingness to take risks 
by the contemplation of an ultimately harmonious existence; this 
could only distract him from his main purpose. His sole considera- 
tion must be the economic ideal of the most favorable balance of 
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satisfactions over dissatisfactions when the account is finally 
settled. 

So if the two principles are made codrdinate they clash. They 
work together only when one is subordinated to the other. The at- 
tempt to follow both, at the same time or alternately, betrays a 
half-hearted attitude and a compromise which has the disadvantage 
of all compromises : loss of the benefits that either course would bring 
if followed consistently. The person who is unwilling to take big 
risks would probably do better to run always on a cash basis, and 
take his profits on every present as it comes. But he is unwilling 
to do this, because to run on a cash basis means, to him, giving up 
the advantages which foresight and planning bring, and instead 
living from moment to moment, irrationally, without any basis for 
choice between alternatives. And so he takes a middle course 
which involves slight risks. He is really drawn to the present by 
the principle of sufficiency, and this influences him to choose in 
such a way as to make the present as complete as he can. But the 
influence of the other ideal leads him to think of the present, too, in 
terms of long-run profit and loss. Or else he takes limited risks 
for the sake of an eventual organized unity in his existence—which, 
however, he will not postpone too long for fear of losing it al- 
together—and the result is small profits, plus a thin, weak harmony. 
In the last analysis, you must make your choice; one ideal must be 
rejected, except so far as it can contribute to the realization of the 
other. 

The interest philosophy has made its choice, and it has chosen 
efficiency. It made that choice long ago, and the increasingly ap- 
parent inadequacies of the method of aggregation have not produced 
a significant change in its original point of view, or even led it to 
see that there is an alternative. Facts of biological and cultural 
organization and form still occupy a peripheral position in its 
thought. Wholeness has gained a place, however, although of a 
peculiar kind : it has become an object of belief, rather than of effort. 

For the scientific humanists believe that the intelligent calcula- 
tion of interests will automatically tend to bring about a state of 
harmony and unity. They hold that efficiency tends toward suffi- 
ciency. The first is not used as a means to the second, yet its 
pursuit will lead to the second. They believe that the interests of 
the individual who works for maximum satisfaction will gradually 
fall into a unified pattern. They believe that the external relation 
between means and ends, cost and product, tends gradually to be 
overcome as man approximates more closely toward an economy of 
value where the principle of reciprocity holds, and means come to 
form part of the ends pursued: pain, drudgery, and waste are 
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gradually disappearing. They think that the interests of the 
majority are tending, as predictive intelligence estimates conse- 
quences more exactly, to coincide with the interests of all—that the 
majority tends toward unanimity. They hold that the system 
of compromises between conflicting interests which efficiency always 
entails, is gradually approaching that ideal state where no one 
will have to give up anything. Calculation is not enough to order 
the parts into a significant pattern, but it is supplemented by an 
invisibly operative tendency which supplies the deficiency. 

All this assumes that if choice is enlightened the cheapest course 
of action, in terms of the cost of production of satisfactions, will 
also be an organically complete activity. In terms of individual 
action, this means that well-being is best assured by calculation 
of consequences; in terms of political life, that those mechanisms 
based on the addition of units, each of which counts for one, are 
essentially adequate means for the realization of a good society. 
Whether this is true or not, such a contention is a sheer assumption, 
for it has in no way been shown that when prediction of conse- 
quences is employed to maximize satisfactions, the result will be an 
inherently satisfying kind of life. The supposition that it will 
is a survival of the belief in inevitable progress. Like the idea of 
progress, it presupposes the benevolence of nature. The old faith 
was, that a harmony between private and public interest is intended 
by nature and brought about by her wise arrangements, when these 
are not disturbed by stupid human institutions. Here, the closely 
analogous faith is, that a harmony exists between predictive effi- 
ciency and non-predictive sufficiency. This is more than belief in 
the existence of a principle of value in nature. It is a belief that 
the principle is a ruling force: nature successfully effects the 
coincidence of calculation and happiness. The advocates of effi- 
ciency have given up the old faith. Why then should they adopt 
the new one, which comes to exactly the same thing? 

There are three objections to the principle of efficiency. The 
first is a difficulty in the idea of a maximum, and can be met partly, 
though not entirely, by a re-statement. The interest theory begins 
with the notion of good as the object of interest. But if the 
satisfaction of one interest is good, the satisfaction of more interests 
is better, and the satisfaction of every interest, if it were possible, 
would be best of all. So the notion of good leads on to the best. 
But since the best is desirable, anything less is undesirable or bad. 
Hence adoption of the maximum as criterion involves giving up 
the original notion of good, since the satisfaction of an interest 
is bad, not good, unless it contributes to the maximum. But, 
further, there is no limit in either direction to the series of better- 
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worse. If we begin with the idea of units of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction, there is no reason to think a factual limit to their 
accumulation exists, nor does the concept of such a series involve 
limits. Therefore the notion of a maximum is empirically false and 
logically meaningless. Because of these difficulties the principle 
has to be formulated in terms of better and worse, instead of good 
and bad or best and worst; the comparative is the basic concept. 
‘‘Maximum’’ must mean those actions which will produce more 
satisfaction in a given set of circumstances than any alternative 
would produce, and less dissatisfaction. The criterion is compara- 
tive and relational, since better and worse are relations. This 
partly disposes of the first objection, though it is not at all clear 
that maximum in a single set of circumstances avoids all the diffi- 
culties of maximum in the long run. 

The second is more serious. The notion of good as object of 
interest is a material one; it leads us to speak of concrete goods, 
in the plural. But in shifting from good to better and worse, we 
have changed from a material to a formal approach to value prob- 
lems. Instead of adding up particular values, we must now begin 
with some kind of relational structure; and individual satisfactions 
will be good only so far as they conform to the requirements of such 
a structure. In combining interests, both intensional and exten- 
sional considerations must be taken into account: the more intense 
interests are better than the less intense, and the more inclusive 
better than the narrower. But the intensional and the extensional 
may themselves conflict; and when they do, a rule for choosing 
between them is required. Granted that such can be found, and 
that a fourth will not be needed to mediate between the first three, 
and so on indefinitely, we shall have an abstract notion of what 
‘‘maximum’’ or ‘‘best’’ really means, a notion which can be 
applied to various particular situations. It will be a system char- 
acterized by intensiveness and extensiveness, which are themselves 
related in a certain way, or in certain proportions. 

The difficulty is, that the criterion gives no indication of what 
interests shall be chosen for inclusion in such a scheme. Like all 
formal criteria, it is negative in force; it excludes certain alterna- 
tives, as violating the rules for choice and organization of interests, 
but it does not tell us what to include. Any system of interests, 
or rather a system of any interests which conform, is good. It may 
be protested that the separation between form and content is arti- 
ficial, that intensiveness and extensiveness refer selectively to con- 
crete interests, picking out some and rejecting others. But this does 
not really help. For one man may have an intense interest in con- 

quest and exploitation, another in peace and codperation, still an- 
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other in science or art; and these central interests will govern 
inclusiveness. There is no use telling a man that exploitation is nar- 
rowing because it cuts him off from his fellows, if he has no interest 
in friendship and communication. Exploitation will organize its own 
set of subordinate interests in him: power, prestige, wealth, risk, 
cruelty. And it can not be maintained that only good interests are 
capable of combination in a system, for this would be to argue 
in a circle, since good interests are simply those that can be com- 
bined with others, in accordance with the norm. One course of 
action is better than another when it will result, so far as can be 
foreseen, in the satisfaction of wider and more intense interests, 
related in certain ways; and a good interest is one which forms an 
element in such an organization. Good is dependent on system, and 
therefore system can not be made to depend on good. It is possible 
that the application of the criterion by two individuals or groups 
might lead to two quite different systems of interests which would 
clash—that, in fact, it might give rise to any number of systems 
formed from different interests. 

This can be denied only on the assumption that system alone is 
a sufficient definition of value. But the assumption itself is a 
desertion of the interest point of view, for it makes concrete, 
individual interests a matter of indifference. It is true that domi- 
nation and exploitation lead to chaos—though everyone knows that 
systems of selfishness of great extent and with a considerable degree 
of stability often establish themselves. But they lead to chaos 
because they develop courses of action, individual characters, and 
social institutions which are internally inconsistent, disintegrating, 
unstable—not because domination is a ‘‘bad’’ interest. This is 
the position to which the interest theory is forced, and it means 
that form is more important in the definition of value than an 
isolated, partial interest. 

This difficulty is insuperable, for in order to provide a real 
standard, the interest theory must desert its own premises. Yet its 
defenders might reply that form is secondary, and so the doctrine 
remains consistent ; the real objective is the successive accumulation 
of as many satisfactions as possible. System functions primarily 
as a means, they might say, for experience shows that organization 
of interests will result in greater satisfaction than failure to or- 
ganize them. The method of pursuing the maximum is the pre- 
diction of consequences, and it uses system as a tool. Now the 
same things can be said of predictive knowledge as of system; it 
is both intrinsically satisfying and an instrument for the attain- 
ment of other satisfactions. 

This brings us to the third and final criticism. Predictive 
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knowledge is itself a value, and there is no adequate justification 
for setting it up as superior to and the judge of all other values. 

Satisfactions must be compared. And so the question, Is it 

good? which must be asked about every interest and its object, 
means, Is it as good as or better than the alternatives? Does it con- 
tribute its share to the sum of values? The question implies that 
the pursuit of an interest can be carried too far, and that this 
happens when the interest begins to interfere with the pursuit of 
others which are equally important. It also implies, as we have 
just seen, that an interest is simply bad if it clashes from the start 
with others which are admittedly more basic. The pursuit of 
money is evaluated by considering the advantages and disad- 
vantages that money will bring, such as prestige, ability to obtain 
various goods, security, loss of certain friends, exclusion of other 
activities, possible impairment of health, and so on. The pursuit 
and use of knowledge must be evaluated in the same way, through 
estimating its effects on life. And by this method, say the scientific 
humanists, knowledge proves to be the greatest of all values, for, in 
addition to being intrinsically good, it is justified by its conse- 
quences. Intrinsic value would not be enough, and to some people 
it might scarcely exist at all. But any life that is guided intelli- 
gently by prevision turns out better in the long run than one that 
is not, and knowledge is proved most valuable by the fruits it 
produces. It is the greatest value because it is the universal tool. 

The argument is unconvincing. For here knowledge evaluates 
itself, since it plays a double réle, as the measure of all values and 
at the same time merely one among others. There is nothing 
contradictory in the situation, as long as the double rdéle is kept in 
mind. Money is a commodity, and a foot rule has length. To ask 
how much a dollar is worth, or how long a foot rule is, is meaningful, 
if the question is understood to assume the double nature of a 
standard, as both the measure of a set of elements and, since other- 
wise it could not measure them at all, at the same time one of them. 
But while there may be no contradiction in a judge judging himself, 
he is very likely to be a biased witness, and that, we may reasonably 
suspect, is the case here; it is as though the value of money were 
to be set, not by other commodities, but by itself, if that can be 
imagined. The claim of knowledge is based on its utility as a 
biological function. No one questions the utility, but that this 
entitles it to first place is very doubtful. 

It has not been shown that a life in which actions are guided by 
prediction has superior value. It has not even been shown that 
such a life has a greater chance of survival, for it might well be 

that an individual guided by instinct, faith, habit, or another kind 
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of knowledge, if there be such, would prove tougher in the struggle 
for existence. There are cases where preoccupation with knowledge 
thins and atrophies other activities that are indispensable if we are 
to go on living. Modern antirationalism arose from the redis- 
covery of this fact; it maintains that instinct and feeling produce 
tougher individuals than calculation can do. Finally, it has not 
been shown that life can be guided by prediction at all; for pre- 
diction tells us what the consequences of choices would be, but 
does not make a decision. It is hypothetical, and deals with possi- 
bilities. Something else is necessary to choose among them, and 
make the jump to actuality. 

But, it may be said, nobody claims that action is guided by 
prediction. It is guided by the ideal of maximum satisfaction. 
In that case there are two alternatives. If desires, impulses, and 
wants determine satisfaction, and reason is only an instrument, 
the result will not be a life ruled by considerations of efficiency. 
It will be a series of disconnected impulsive acts, in which the 
driving force is instinctive, and knowledge is called in like a tech- 
nician who is needed for a special job, and then dismissed. The 
second alternative is that impulse and knowledge interact to give 
the reasonable wants and interests of the socialized human, and 
it is these that determine our concrete actions. But what is a 
reasonable want? It can not be defined in these terms, for want 
contains no internal, limiting factor, except the mutual limitation 
of wants one by another; and this limitation is not reasonable, for, 
so far as it concerns sheer wants, it is determined solely by the 
relative strengths of the competing elements involved. 


III. Vauve, INTEREST, AND THE SITUATION 


The inadequacies of the interest theory are now clear. We 
began by looking for the object of value, but were unable to find it, 
since interest proved to be subjective, having a word but not a fact 
as its objective correlate. We then went on to standards, since it 
seemed likely that an object of value could be defined only in terms 
of a norm. But the inquiry has not solved the problem. In the 
first place, the concept of a maximum has proved unsatisfactory 
because it is not clear, because it is after all formal, and because it 
begs the question of evaluation. But quite apart from this, a 
standard can not lead us to objects unless it is related to them in 
the first place, as the idea of a maximum is not. This concept 
leaves us with two alternatives. Either value is merely ideal, since 
a maximum does not exist, in which case valuation does not have 
a real object. Or else we must after all start atomistically with 
separate interests. Value will then be a term that applies directly 
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only to interests, and indirectly to the individual, as the scene of 
their conflict and the agent of their reconciliation. And we lose 
not only the object of interest but the individual as well, for his 
unity will be broken up into a variety of satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, conflicts and compromises. To put it briefly, then, 
the failure of the theory is its inability to explain the simple fact 
that value has to do with the whole individual in his dealings with 
value objects. 

But while it is easy to convict others of inconsistency and of 
such sins as subjectivism, it is much harder to suggest anything 
better. The subject of discussion has been the concrete goods of 
experience, in which we participate; and it is hard to see how these 
ean be ‘‘objective’’ unless they are removed to such a distance 
that it is no longer possible to participate in them at all, but only 
to contemplate them from afar. Also the difficulty about a common 
property is real, and unless it can be found something like the 
interest theory is the only resort. Again, while a standard of 
value above all wants and interests seems necessary if these are to 
be evaluated without bias, how is it possible? Whatever standard 
is chosen, the valuer must be interested in it, since if he were 
indifferent it could not affect his actions at all. So, while it evalu- 
ates interests, it will also be an object of interest, and the pre- 
dicament in which we found knowledge is inescapable: every 
proposed standard of value will approve itself, and no decision be- 
tween them will be possible. 

The lines along which the solution is to be found can, however, 
be briefly indicated. We can look for a criterion that is not one- 
sided in the way that knowledge and pleasure are, and which will 
conform better than they do to familiar and undeniable facts of con- 
duct. These conditions are met by the concept of sufficiency, 
which belongs to total situations, not single interests or objects, and 
is for this reason not one-sided. It also defines an object of value, 
which the interest theory failed to do, for all situations to which it 
applies have a set of attributes in common. Roughly, a situation 
is sufficient so far as it is organized, possesses unity and variety, and 
affords the agents in it scope for the realization of aims through the 
possibilities it presents. This standard is intensional without being 
merely formal, for while the first attributes are structural, the last 
refers to the content of the situation. 

To adopt the situation and sufficiency as value concepts is to 
give up the notion that values are objects at all, in the old sense. 
They are events or kinds of activity ; and ‘‘objects’’ or things have 
value only if they are elements in value situations, or can become 
such. The interest theory is too atomistic. Skills are valueless 
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apart from the society or environment where they can be expended ; 
tools are without worth to the person who does not know how to use 
them, or find occasions that call for their application ; traits of moral 
character are meaningless in abstraction from situations in which 
they are developed and exercised. 

There is a quality of good, which is found in all valuable things. 
But the things are not the things of common sense, and the quality 
is not unanalyzable. There are two errors in the theory that good 
is a simple quality, like yellow or sweet. First, it is static, for it 
identifies value with structure to the exclusion of function. Second, 
it over-simplifies the structure, which it interprets as inherence of 
a predicate in a subject. It sees the goodness of everything in 
terms of the proposition ‘‘This apple is good,’’ and considers the 
latter to be of the same form as ‘‘This apple is red.’’ The interest 
philosophers have seen the second error, and insisted that value is 
relational, not predicative, in character. But in spite of their 
emphasis on biological processes they are always falling into the 
first. For although they do not really account for value objects, 
they continually speak as though the objects of interest were things, 
like their opponents, with whom they share more doctrines than they 
are aware. 

The problem of concrete value is this: How can a value be 
objectively real, and yet depend in part on our participation for its 
realization? It is soluble only if nature incorporates values, but 
incompletely, so that there is an objective good, but also an 
objective demand by the situation on the valuer. This in turn 
presupposes a distinction between interests and values. Unless it 
is made, we can pursue our subjective interests, or we can contem- 
plate supposedly objective, eternal values; but we can not pursue 
objective values. Philosophers have often denied the last possi- 
bility because they have held a mechanical theory of nature. If 
nature is mechanical, then while value must be nonnatural, yet 
action is directed on natural objects, and the result is that attitude 
of exploitation toward man and nature which has been so common 
in modern society. Most doctrines of emergent evolution do not 
go deep enough to change this situation in any fundamental way. 
If nature does not intrinsically contain value, the only logical 
attitudes toward it will be, either to use it as a source or stimulus 
for pleasurable experiences, as hedonism advocates, or to rise above 
it, as rigorous, ascetic philosophies urge. So far as our fellow 
humans are natural beings, they will call for the same treatment at 
our hands as the rest of nature does; and so far as we are natural 
beings, we must take the same attitude toward ourselves. Carried 
to its extreme consequences, this doctrine has sometimes led, in the 
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past, to the alienation of consciousness, as the seat of value, from all 
of nature and mankind. Asceticism is out of fashion these days, 
leaving a fairly clear field for the alternative, exploitation of things 
and people for one’s own satisfaction. 

It is a sound feeling which tells us that economics is not ethics, 
that the calculation of profit and loss is too much on the surface, 
when taken alone, to touch the real ethical problems. Ethical 
action occurs only when there is a job to be done, and it implies 
a factor which is independent of the agent. There is choice, but it 
does not lie between his own advantage and that of others. It lies, 
if he grasps the situation as the central fact, between alternative 
possibilities inherent in it; and his problem is to determine which 
is the most urgent, or promising, or valuable one. The good is a 
whole which includes the goods of all the individuals involved in the 
situation ; and so to set the good of the individual over against that 
of society, in fundamental competition with it, is mistaken. We 
do not begin with a set of persons, and then ask how their interests 
can be fitted together into a pattern. There is no real answer to 
that question. Ethical social action is possible only if we recognize 
that the expression, ‘‘social situation,’’ refers to a natural and 
valuational reality. 

The fact that we have been concerned with concrete goods which 
are unique and never repeated, and with the standard by which 
they are defined, has saved us from the necessity of asking a third 
question about value, in addition to the two posed at the outset. 
This additional question, Who values? arises only when we begin to 
consider what general types of goods have arisen and been prized 
by men under varying historical circumstances. Such a study leads 
to classifications of kinds of goods, codes of values, and, since it in- 
troduces particular circumstances, also particular valuers. Fully 
concrete value varies, not only for different cultures, social classes, 
and individuals, but to some extent even for the same culture, 
class, or individual in any two situations. There are, however, 
always recurrent features and behavior patterns, and it is these, 
or rather some of them, which we abstract to form the bases of our 
classifications. 

It is at this point that interests become relevant to value, for 
if an interest is defined as a relatively stable, recurrent pattern 
of behavior, the concept describes a basic aspect of human experience 
and history. It is by their interests that people are differentiated 
and grouped together. And these interests are neither atomistic, 
subjective, nor static, but related and dynamic, as much a part of 
nature as any fact of physics, biology, or sociology, and developed 
from impulse through the interplay of social relationships. But 
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they are also abstracted from concrete situations; and this means 
that what superficially appears to be the same interest in different 
contexts, actually differs in its function from one culture, group, or 
individual to another. The central fact will then be the situation, 
out of which various interests, with greater or less resemblance to 
analogous elements of other situations, can be abstracted as partial 
aspects. In that case, not much really remains of the theory 
outlined at the beginning of the discussion, and the difference is 
mainly one of terminology. 

But in fact the difference is of another order. For while the 
interest theory is the outcome and focus of many diverse tendencies 
operative in the modern world, the aspects of our culture and expe- 
rience which it expresses are not those underlying the alternative 
suggested here. It has a basis in classical economic theory, which 
ascribes exchange value to commodities because they are means to 
the use values of private satisfaction. It also has a basis in the 
old psychology of sensation, which dovetailed so neatly with the 
economic theory, and its concept of individual profit and loss. The 
later translation of this psychology into terms of organic want and 
satisfaction, under the influence of biological evolution, was still 
highly individualistic in its Darwinian formulation. In the con- 
trast between present means and future ends it is influenced by 
protestant puritanism, which so sharply contrasted present and 
future life. It draws on scientific method in its stress on measure- 
ment and calculation, and in its empirical verification of judgments 
of value. It draws on classical democratic theory and practice, 
which developed the concepts of majority rule and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

The contribution which these movements and ideas have made, 
and their place at the foundations of modern society, need no 
description. And their dominance shows that they have, or have 
had, historical and pragmatic truth. The question is, whether they 
are adequate clues to the nature of value, and their position in 
modern life does not prove that they are. For, in the first place, 
the ideas were developed in part to explain historical practices; 
and, in the second place, some of the practices may have been 
mistaken. The question is whether there are not other aspects of 
our experience which are more fruitful for philosophy. The old 
ideas will persist and be absorbed, in any case; but they may no 
longer provide the key. For instance, we need prediction and 
foresight; but planning is of no use unless it is based on a plan. 
The two are not to be confused, and the whole weakness of the 
interest theory lies in the fact that it gives us the first without the 
second, the means without the end. 
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There are other elements in our thought, which have been neg- 
lected and little used. Another theory of value will have to utilize 
them. The sciences offer such ideas as configuration and pattern, 
organism, health, and disease. Social theory and practice know the 
community as well as the utilitarian association. Democracy is 
based on common values, as well as on majority rule and the 
compromise of conflicting interests. Religion finds significance in 
the present as well as the future. And economics can be put in the 
service of constructive social ends. Terms like harmony, unity, 
and wholeness sound static and unempirical to some ears; they 
seem to smack of a preference for being and a dislike of becoming. 
But we should not be misled by slogans. The metaphysical basis 
of our outlook has shifted from substance and attribute to event 
and relational situation, and the concept of sufficiency is an ex- 
pression of that shift. Its reference is to the nature of events, and 
to qualities which are in part the outcome of an act, not to some- 
thing irrelevant to change. 

Whether a philosophy of value based on these elements will be 
more adequate than the other, and less limited by cultural condi- 
tions, depends on the insight with which it is developed, and the 
ability to distinguish between the essential and the historically 
accidental in our experience. In any case, if it were not for these 
roots, the case would be hopeless, for we can not escape our past. 
As it is, there is a real possibility of something better than we have 
had. 


Ot1s LEE 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Understanding of Music. Max Schoen. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 187 pp. $2.00. 


Much of the confusion present in contemporary definitions of 
the esthetic field derives from serious ambiguities contained in its 
key concepts. Of these none is more confused in meaning than the 
term ‘‘feeling.’’ As currently employed it has at least three dis- 
tinguishable senses, though few estheticians are at pains to indi- 
cate which of them is intended. In the first of these uses it appears 
to refer to emotion; in the second to immediate perception; and 
in the third to intrinsic interest. When the term ‘‘feeling’’ is 
used in one or the other of these senses as the defining property 
of the field of esthetics, three (in principle) quite distinct types 
of esthetic theory result. When used in the first sense, esthetics 
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becomes (with certain qualifications) the theory of expression or 
communication of emotion (Tolstoy, Eliot, Croce, etc.). When 
used in the second sense, esthetics becomes the theory of sensuous 
surface or immediate perception (Prall, H. N. Lee). When used 
in the third sense, esthetics becomes the theory of intrinsic inter- 
est or ‘‘felt’’ satisfaction (also Prall, Lee, Perry, Santayana). 
Yet precisely because these uses of ‘‘feeling’’ are not, as a rule, 
sharply distinguished, even estheticians who are interested in pre- 
cision in matters of definition often leave the definition of the field 
of esthetics in a state of confusion. Thus it could be said with 
equal justice that Prall regards ‘‘esthetics’’ as the science of 
‘*surface’’ or the science of ‘‘felt satisfaction.’? Yet it is clear 
that the fields of sensuous surface and felt satisfaction are not 
coextensive. 

The basic criticism of Schoen’s little book derives from his own 
failure to distinguish between such different meanings of ‘‘feel- 
ing,’’ and his bewildering use of each of them in the same context 
without indicating which is meant. Thus in the lengthy open- 
ing chapter, in which he endeavors to inform the reader as to 
‘‘what art is,’’ he tells us that while ‘‘in practical life the truth 
of nature is the action it stimulates,’’ ‘‘for science it is the idea 
it provokes,’’ and ‘‘for art it is the feeling it excites, the delight 
it affords’’ (p.11). This may seem fairly clear, and indicates ap- 
parently Schoen’s agreement with those who regard the esthetic 
field as determined by a mode of interest or satisfaction. Yet a 
few pages later he asserts that ‘‘The concern of art, like that of 
science, is with the world as form, or with abstract experience’’ 
(p. 18). And on the same page, ‘‘ordinary feeling arises from 
some physiological need. . . . The aesthetic feeling is of a differ- 
ent order. It is prized for its own inherent worth as an exhila- 
rating influence’’ (pp. 18-19). In these latter states it would ap- 
pear that art is primarily concerned (a) with surface, and (b) 
with enjoyable emotion. 

Thus when Schoen informs us that art ‘‘supplements science 
by providing the feeling value of form which science must ignore’’ 
(p. 23), and that the service of the esthetic is to transform man 
the ‘‘feelingful animal’’ into man the ‘‘feelingful human being,”’ 
one is puzzled as to just what it is that he is talking about. Were 
I to venture a guess as to Professor Schoen’s primary intention, I 
should surmise that his view is that the esthetic field is determined 
by a certain mode of interest in which the thing contemplated be- 
comes esthetic when it is prized for its own sake. Yet I am 
puzzled by the constantly reiterated view that the esthetic differs 
from the scientific not in terms of differences in interest, but, 
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rather, in terms of differences in understanding. Thus, whereas 
science gives us knowledge ‘‘about,’’ only the esthetic can give us 
understanding of the thing ‘‘for what it in itself really is’’ (p. 
145). Apart from a thoroughly unwarranted depreciation of sci- 
entific knowledge, his distinction, rightly or wrongly, is not the 
same as that which regards the esthetic as the field of ‘‘feeling 
value.”’ 

Schoen’s ambiguities, while certainly not unusual, are particu- 
larly unfortunate, since his book is primarily concerned with 
music, which is at once the art of ‘‘surface’’ and the art of ‘‘emo- 
tion,’’ par excellence. Yet one is never quite sure whether Schoen 
considers its esthetic significance to be due primarily to the former 
or to the latter fact. He himself insists that music is both. Yet 
they are not the same thing, and when the esthetic significance of. 
music is imputed to each in turn we are left in confusion. This 
confusion is increased when we are informed that in music the 
esthetic interest manifests itself in perhaps its purest form. With- 
out wishing to deny, therefore, that interest, emotion, and surface 
are all present in musical experience, one still wishes to know 
what it is that gives each or all of them title to the designation 
‘esthetic. ’’ 

I do not wish to imply by the above strictures that Professor 
Schoen’s book is without merit. Although the first chapter is not 
particularly new or original, the subsequent chapters, which are 
concerned with musical esthetics and education, are often illumi- 
nating and suggestive. Particularly is this true of chapter three, 
in which Schoen discusses with insight the different levels of musi- 
cal perception. There are, as he points out (following Otto Ort- 
mann) three levels of musical experience, the ‘‘sensorial,’’ the 
‘‘perceptual,’’ and the ‘‘imaginal.’’ On the first level, the listener 
derives whatever pleasure he can from mere pitch, intensity, and 
duration of sound. He does not hear sounds in relation or as 
gestalten. On such a level the effective and emotional response 
must perforce be limited. On the second level, music is heard as 
a pattern. Here the listener is aware of motives, phrases, accents, 
which lead to the expectations and realizations which are of such 
importance to the music lover. Yet there is still another and 
higher level in which the listener not only perceives and enjoys 
a pattern of sound, but fills in what he hears with the unperceived 
but, to the sensitive ear, implied harmonies and resolutions which 

give his experience a depth and resonance not possible to the 
purely perceptual listener. 

Professor Schoen’s discussion helps to explain why it is that 

different listeners, all apparently hearing the same sounds, derive 
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such enormously different satisfactions from what they hear. This 
kind of analysis is precisely the sort of thing that illuminates 
understanding of the esthetic response. It is also a type of analy- 
sis of which there are all too infrequent examples in the literature. 

Of similar interest is Schoen’s discussion of the ‘‘ways of aes- 
thetic understanding’’ by which musical appreciation is com- 
monly inculeated. The commonest way is that of ‘‘familiarity.”’ 
Schoen distinguishes, however, between mere habituation and 
esthetic familiarity. Only the latter involves an increase in sen- 
sitivity, a growth in interest and significance. A more sophisti- 
cated approach is that of analysis. Here Professor Schoen takes 
issue with those for whom education in musical understanding is 
derived primarily from structural analysis. His view is that the 
work of art exists esthetically as a whole, and that any mode of 
understanding which destroys that unity of experience destroys 
the very object it seeks to understand. On this point there is 
obviously room for difference of opinion. There are many es- 
theticians who, while not wishing to deny the unity of esthetic 
experience, would yet insist that the latter is impossible without 
discrimination of parts, and that such discrimination is esthetic 
understanding. A third ‘‘way’’ which is commonly employed to 
incite or increase musical appreciation is that which ‘‘baits’’ the 
listener with biographical, historical, or cultural commentary. 
But the work of art, Schoen insists, is not primarily a social docu- 
ment, and knowledge of its esthetic significance is in no way en- 
hanced by knowledge of its meaning as a document. This is, of 
course, an important and controversial question which it is not 
possible to discuss here. Suffice it to say that while it is quite true 
to say that esthetic experience is, in one sense, self sufficient, the 
organism which undergoes it does not come into existence at the 
moment at which the experience begins. Hence what he previ- 
ously knows, believes, or is accustomed to, can hardly help affecting 
the particular beauty in which he is invited to participate. 

Professor Schoen urges a more flexible and more humane pro- 
cedure for musical education than now exists in many institutions. 
For him musical significance is a function of sensitivity. Those 
who can not achieve the higher levels of musical appreciation 
which are required for a satisfactory response to the more com- 
plicated musical forms do not, therefore, simply miss part of what 
is ‘‘there’’: they just do not get it at all. The humane as well as 
the esthetically sound procedure in such instances is not to torment 
the listener with music to which he is incapable of responding ade- 
quately, but, rather, to provide him with music to which he can 
respond esthetically and with delight. 
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Schoen’s book is decidedly worth reading, particularly by those 
critics, educators, and lovers of music who wish an empirical and 
sensible introduction to musical esthetics. For them, more per- 
haps than for professional estheticians, it will provide a challeng- 
ing experience. 


Henry AIKEN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTES 


‘‘Recollection, Indian and Platonic’’ and ‘‘On the One and Only 
Transmigrant.’?’ ANANDA K. CoomaraswamMy. Supplement to 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 64, No. 3. 
Baltimore: American Oriental Society. 1944. 43 pp. 


In the first article, ‘‘Recollection, Indian and Platonic,’’ the 
writer calls attention to a doctrine which he believes is essentially 
the same in Plato and in the Vedanta. In pointing out the uni- 
versality of the doctrine of recollection, the writer believes that he 
has given an indication of the spiritual unity of the human race. 

Further emphasis is put on unity in the second article, ‘‘On the 
One and Only Transmigrant.’’ In this article, the writer indi- 
cates that the scriptures of the Vedanta know of but one transmi- 
grant. It is only One who is diversely and recurrently born, who 
is undivided in, though as it were divided by, his presence in di- 
vided beings. This is essentially an Indian doctrine but there are 
close approaches to it, as the writer shows, in Platonic, Judaic, and 
Christian doctrines. 

At most, the writer’s discussion of the doctrine of recollection 
would prove only that what one human has thought of, another 
human can discover. Identity or similarity of idea may not indi- 
eate spiritual unity at all and may indeed lead to spiritual and 
physical warfare. The unity of the human body depends not on 
the identity or similarity of all the parts but on the codrdinated 
diversity of the parts whose functions are clearly differentiated. 
If a person is ‘‘all thumbs,’’ he is not a unified, codrdinated human 
being. If the clear definition which distinguishes one school of 
thought from another is so fogged over as to make all schools seem 
identical, there is unity of a sort achieved—but only of a sort. 

It is always instructive to read the carefully worked out and 
well documented articles of Mr. Coomaraswamy even though it is 
difficult to agree with his conclusions. 

K. P. L. 
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Philosophy in Post-War Reconstruction. Proceedings of the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting, December 29 and 30, 1943, of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. Vol. XIX. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of the Secretary of the Association, 
The Catholic University of America. 1944. 200 pp. $2.00. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association continues to 
evidence a strong interest in the philosophy of law. This volume 
contains several interesting discussions on methods of instruction 
in the subject and on specific problems in the field. It also supple- 
ments the philosophy of law bibliography published in 1942 by the 
Association. 

Primary attention was given, however, both at the inauguration 
of the Boston Round Table in Philosophy and at the Association’s 
national meeting held at Chicago, to the réle of philosophy in the 
postwar reconstruction period. The philosophical preconditions 
for international order and peace are the principal concern of the 
majority of the papers. Since the theory of natural law is the link 
between Catholic religious and moral doctrine on the one hand 
and political and social theory on the other, it is natural that 
most of the papers should be concerned with this theme—both its 
importance as a philosophical foundation for international codpera- 
tion in the future and the significance of its present neglect. The 
papers of Professor Ralph Barton Perry at the Boston Conference 
and of J. J. Wright are somewhat in contrast with the other papers 
in that they are concerned with exploring the possibilities for 
genuine codperation of naturalistic and Catholic philosophers in 
furthering ‘‘the moral ideal of harmonious human happiness and 
the political ideal of a community devoted to this moral ideal” 
despite other philosophic differences. 

E. N. G. 


Science, Religion, and the Future. A Course of Eight Lectures. 
Cuartes E. Raven. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. x+ 125 pp. 
$2.00. 


This review is a bit delayed, so the author has had time to 
publish a later book, Good News of God (1944), with much the 
same emphasis. He wants science and religion to work together, 
and thinks that both lose by the unfortunate conflicts, which he 
believes go no further back than about 1720, and of which he 
takes the Darwinian struggle as typical. He is Regius Professor 
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of Divinity at Cambridge University, and a liberal theologian. 
To be a liberal theologian today is like being a Liberal in British 
politics, a survival of the Victorian age. But Dr. Raven is very 
much alive. He can shower biting comments on the scientific 
eritics of religion. Equally he can pile sarcasms on the theo- 
logians who flee into the irrational. ‘‘Extravagance, not to say 


exaggerated obscurantism, is unhappily of the essence of this 


[theology of crisis] reaction’’ (p. 77), exalting ‘‘the strange and 
diseased genius of Kierkegaard into the place of the most pro- 
found Christian theologian’’ (p. 79). All this makes the book 
decidedly readable, and his points are well taken. They reveal 
a weakness and one-sidedness in much of scientific naturalism, 
as in Chapter VI, ‘‘The Intellectual Task: Integrity.’’ But I am 
not so sure he proves that traditional Christianity does provide 
the needed supplement. Can Christianity again speak as one 
having authority, authority derived from intellectual as well as 
emotional depth, and not from mere dogma and pretense? Maybe 
it is asking too much of the author to call for his complete answer 
to this question, when he is writing such a small book. 
H. T. C. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Etuics. Volume LV, Number 2. The Structure of Society: 
E. Jordan. Liberal Education and Liberalism: 0. H. Taylor. The 
Formalism in Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law: Gustav Bergmann 
and Lewis Zerby. Edward Bellamy: Utopian: A. W. Levi. Dis- 
cussion—The Machiavellian Utopia: H. J. Morgenthau. Si le grain 
ne meurt—A propos de Christianisme et Democratie de M. J. Mari- 
tain: Alexandre Koyré. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Volume 12, Number 1. Levels of Re- 
search in the Biological Sciences: 0. T. Bailey. What is Scientific 
Planning? Walter Rautenstrauch. The Future of Medical Re- 
search: H. S. Simms. Soviet Science and Dialectical Materialism : 
John Somerville. Conceptual Difficulties in Modern Economic 
Theory: Henry Winthrop. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

JOURNAL OF LEGAL AND Po.iticaL Sociotoey. Volume III, 
Number 1-2. The Place of War in the Education of Free Men: 
Horace Kallen. Cultural Standards and the Social Disciplines: 
Bertram Morris. The Social Reality of Ideal Patterns: N. S. 
Timasheff. The Theory of the Ethos: James Feibleman. 
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Estupos. Ano III, No. 6. O paradoxo fundamental do tempo 
e a filosofia de H. Bergson: A. Mosca de Carvalho. (Ano IV, No. 
1). Haveré uma filosofia cristé? A. Mosca de Carvalho. Natu- 
ralismo, concepeao do mundo, escola: Max Krause. 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 52, No. 1. Toward a Dynamic 
Psychology of Cognition: Edna Heidbreder. The Obsolete Dogmas 
of Heredity: T. H. Howells. Physiological Differentiation of Emo- 
tional States: M. B. Arnold. What Fixes the Correct Response? 
Virginia Voeks. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLogy. Vol. LVIII, No. 1. 
The Description of Personality: Principles and Findings in a Fac- 
tor Analysis: R. B. Cattell. 

THE British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. XXXV, Part 2. 
A Study of Treason: A. M. Meerloo. 

Fortune. March, 1945. Make Your Own World: S. K. Langer. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Marten ten Hoor, formerly Professor of Philosophy and Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at Tulane University, has gone to 
the University of Alabama as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Laurence Sears, Professor of Philosophy at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment as Professor of American 
Philosophy at Mills College. 

Harold A. Larrabee, who is Ichabod Spencer Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Union College, has been made Chairman of the Division 
of Social Studies at that institution. 

Professor Melvin Rader of the University of Washington has 
accepted a summer session appointment at the State University of 
Iowa for the coming summer in the Department of Philosophy. 








